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Word Command 
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RE you ill at ease and embarrassed 
when you undertake to express 
yourself? Do you frequently grope for 
the right word and are you unable to 
find it? Do you mumble and repeat and 
make a poor impression because you lack 
a command of language? Very many 
people find themselves in such positions. 
They are weak and ineffective in speech 
and when they read they are handicapped 
because of vocabulary defects. 

How is one to gain a command of lan- 
guage? How is he to acquire a vocab- 
ulary? If he is bright and alert and 
attentive, he picks up the meaning of 
many words without realizing it. 

That is the way a child learns. He 
hears words and gradually understands 
what they mean. A little later he reads 
books and finds many words with which 
he is not acquainted. But he comes to 
see their meanings by the way they are 
used in the sentences. At first an un- 
usual word adds nothing to the meaning 
of a sentence, but something of what the 
word stands for is sensed and later it 
is fully understood. ‘ 

If, however, one is to gain a command 
of words in this indirect way he must 
give himself a chance. He must not 
pamper himself by reading only that 
which is easy. He must turn to books 
and magazines and newspapers which 
contain unusual words and terms. He 
must be tough-minded enough to read 
material which will give his brain exer- 
cise. 

Best results in vocabulary building 
will come if one does not depend wholly 
upon the indirect method. One should 
consciously add to his vocabulary by 
paying strict attention to unfamiliar 
words. If he comes upon a word, the 
meaning of which he does not under- 
stand, he should turn to a dictionary. 

If you should feel, when you are read- 
ing a book or when you are preparing 
your lesson, that your line of thought 
would be too greatly interrupted by hav- 
ing to turn to a dictionary every time 
you come to an unfamiliar word, you 
may mark the new words as you come to 
them. Then after you conclude your les- 
son you may go 
back, pick out all 
the words which 
are not in your vo- 
cabulary and look 
them up in the dic- 
tionary. 

After you have 
learned the mean- 
ing, the next step is 
to use the words. If 
you do not find use 
for them, they are 
likely to escape you. One should never 
use words simply because they are long 
or unusual. He should never use his vo- 
cabulary to show off, but he should strive 
untiringly to build an effective vocab- 
ulary. He will find that a command of 
words will be exceedingly valuable to 
him in any vocational field. 

Many a young person who would not 
think of going out in public shabbily 
dressed and who would recoil from the 
thought of presenting a slovenly appear- 
ance is content, nevertheless, with slov- 
enly speech. This is an inconsistent 
attitude, because one is judged as deci- 
sively and as quickly by his speech as by 
his dress. 





Walter E. Myer 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
Each year when labor-management contracts 
expire, disputes arise over the terms for new agreements. 


Industrial Picture 


Steel Dispute Has Focused Attention on Government’s Part 


in Settling Labor-Management Disagreements 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S recent 

seizure of the nation’s steel mills 
was one of the most unusual events 
in America’s industrial history. The 
step which he took was not specifically 
and clearly authorized by any federal 
law. He acted under what he regards 
as his inherent powers as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our nation. 

Mr. Truman feels that he, as Presi- 
dent, has the responsibility of keeping 
the nation in shape to defend itself. 
He believes that he must prevent any 
work stoppage or other emergency 
which threatens to cripple our de- 
fenses. He concludes that he can— 
for this purpose—use any possible 
measures, whether they are specifically 
authorized by law or not. 

As soon as President Truman took 
over the steel plants, attorneys for the 
steel industry challenged his right to 
do it. According to them, his doctrine 
of inherent powers means dictatorship. 
“If Truman is correct,” they argue, 
“then there is really no Constitutional 
limitation on what a President can 
do in time of emergency. In the future 
it might become fairly easy for a 
Chief Executive, by trumping up 
‘emergencies,’ to install himself as a 
permanent dictator.” 

Federal courts have been asked to 
rule on the legality of Mr. Truman’s 
action, and it may be some time be- 


fore a decision is reached. Whatever 
the outcome, developments in the steel 
controversy show how deeply the fed- 
eral government has become involved 
in labor-management relations. 

Long conflict. The dispute began 
late last year when the powerful 
United Steelworkers labor union be- 
gan negotiating with steel companies 
in an effort to draw up a new labor- 
management contract. The union de- 
manded concessions, including sizable 
wage increases. 

Steel producers maintained that 
they could not afford to boost wages 
to any great extent without increasing 
the price of their product, and they 
pointed out that prices were limited 
by government regulations. Union 
representatives replied that the com- 
panies were making large profits, and 
that wages could be boosted without a 
corresponding rise in steel prices. 

There were threats that a strike 
might occur as early as last January, 
so Cyrus Ching—head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service— 
entered the picture. He tried to bring 
the two sides into agreement, was not 
successful, and reported his failure to 
President Truman. 

The President turned the dispute 
over to the U. S. Wage Stabilization 
3oard (WSB). This 18-member board 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Land of Trieste 
Is Trouble Spot 


Yugoslavia’s Disagreement with 
Italy Threatens to Delay 


European Defense 


HEN the tiny Free Territory of 

Trieste was set up in 1947, fun- 
loving Italians gave it the name of 
Topolino, meaning Mickey Mouse 
Land. The name struck most people 
as appropriate. Trieste is only one 
fourth the size of Rhode Island. Its 
entire population of 345,000 is less 
than half the population of San Fran- 
cisco. 

During the years following Trieste’s 
establishment, however, no one has de- 
rived much humor from the little ter- 
ritory. It has been a trouble spot 
almost from the moment it came into 
existence. Today the Trieste problem 
is bringing about increasing tension 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, and is 
threatening the progress of defense 
planning in the Mediterranean area. 

For several days recently, crowds 
jammed the streets of Rome, Naples, 
and other Italian cities, demonstrating 
over Trieste. Street fighting broke 
out among various political groups, 
and police turned fire hoses on the 
rioters. In the rioting, the cry that 
could be heard again and again was: 
“Trieste to Italy!” 

The little region which has aroused 
such intense feeling is an elbow-shaped 
strip of shore line, lying 
Yugoslavia and Italy. It is crowded 
between the blue waters of the Adri- 
atic Sea and barren, rock-strewn 
heights which rise a few miles inland. 
About 70 per cent of the territory’s 
people live in the bustling port-city of 
Trieste, which has given its name to 
the entire region. 

A visitor arriving in Trieste from 
Italy—on the famed Orient Express 
from Milan, perhaps—might well 
wonder why the area is such a trouble 
spot. Trieste is not much different in 
appearance from Italian cities. Nearly 
everyone in Trieste city speaks Italian. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MARSHAL TITO of Yugoslavia is 
determined that Italy shall not have sole 
control of Trieste 
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Trieste Is Trouble Spot 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Life seems orderly and peaceful’ in 
the cit There is the normal bustle 
of motor traffic Goods are plentiful 
ndows, though prices are 


high. In late afternoon the streetcars 


are cr led as workers return home 
after a day of labor in the busy ship- 
vards. The casual visitor might even 
conclude that Trieste’s reputation as 
a trouble spot is undeserved. 


The Trieste problem becomes un- 
derstandable only when one examines 


the history of the ancient city. For 
many vears it was the chief seaport 
of the { Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
whi extended over much of central 
Euroy Italy acquired Trieste after 


World War [, and held it until World 

During the latter conflict, it was 
by the Germans, but Tito’s 
Yugoslav forces took over the area in 
x weeks of the war. Yugo- 
ted to keep the strategically 


slavia 
placed port, and Italy wanted it re- 
turne 
Occupation Zones 

As a temporary measure, the Trieste 
area was divided into two. parts. 
American and British troops occupied 
the 1 hern part, or Zone A. Yugo- 
slav troops occupied the southern por- 
tior r Zone B. The problem was 
then turned over to the United Na- 
tions for final solution. 

As part of a compromise agreement, 


is was decided to make Trieste a free 
territor inder the United Nations. 
However, the UN, torn into two fac- 
the cold war, could not agree 
ona governor. The U. S., Great Brit- 


um, a other western democracies 
supported one candidate; Russia, Yu- 
goslavia, and other communist lands 
supported a second candidate. 


-O agreement has ever been reached 
and the military occu- 
Ameri- 
can and British troops still run the 
which includes the city 


ona yovernor, 


pation of Trieste continues. 


northern zone, 


of Trieste and a small area of adjoin- 
ing countryside, Tito’s 
tinue to run the southern zone, which 
consists of a few fishing towns and 
poor, hilly farm land. There is little 
travel between the two parts of Tri- 
este. 


troops con- 


In 1948 two developments which 
were to have a big bearing on the 
Trieste problem took place. The first 
was a recommendation by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France that 
Trieste be returned to Italy. It was 
made just before crucial elections in 
Italy when the communists were 
threatening to come out on top in the 
balloting. The main purpose of the 
announcement at that particluar time 
was to induce the people of Italy to 
back the democratic parties and vote 
against the communists. Neverthe- 
less, U. S. and other western leaders 
were completely sincere in wanting to 
keep Trieste out of the hands of Yugo- 
slavia, then a Russian satellite. 

The second development, coming a 
few months later, was Yugoslavia’s 
This complicated 
the Trieste problem for the western 
We began to work for more 
friendly relations with Yugoslavia, and 
are now helping the Tito government 
build up its military strength. Even 
though the Yugoslav government is 
strongly communist, our leaders feel 
that Tito and his followers would put 
up a strong fight against the Soviet 
Union in case another global war 
broke out. 

Against these recent events, the 
present tension over Trieste becomes 


break with Russia. 


powers. 


understandable. Now let us see how 
Italy, United 
States feel about the Trieste problem 
today. 

Italy's view. 


Yugoslavia, and the 


To most Italians, Tri- 
este is a patriotic issue. When Italy 
was formed from many small states 
in the latter part of the last century, 
Trieste was one of the few largely 
Italian areas that remained outside 
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Under U.S=British 
Administration 





Under Yugoslav 
Administration 









































NEW YORK TIME 


DISPUTED TRIESTE is a crescent-shaped area at the head of the Adriatic Sea 
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the new country. Austro-Hungary 
kept a tight hold on Trieste, even 
though most of the port-city’s people 
were Italians and wanted to become 
a part of Italy. 

Trieste became a burning issue to 
Italians. One of the main reasons why 
Italy declared war on Austro-Hungary 
in World War I was to gain Trieste. 
Italians vowed that the Adriatic sea- 
port with its large Italian population 
would be freed from Austro-Hungar- 
ian rule. 

Italy achieved her objective, but in 
the bitter conflict more than half a mil- 
lion Italian soldiers died on the snow- 
covered slopes of the Julian Alps, 
north of Trieste. Among those who 
survived are some of Italy’s foremost 
leaders of today. For them, mention 
of Trieste will always stir deep emo- 
tions. 

Add to these sentimental ties the 
facts that Italy held Trieste between 
the two World Wars and that Italians 
still make up most of the population 
of the city of Trieste. Italian na- 
tionalist groups are making the most 
of the issue to bolster their own power. 
Public opinion concerning Trieste is 
so strong in Italy that any government 
which backed down on the issue would 
probably soon find itself out of power. 

Thus, there is little inclination on 
the part of the Italian leaders to com- 
promise on the problem. Not long ago, 
Tito suggested that Yugoslavia and 
Italy take over joint control of Trieste, 
with each taking turns in furnishing 
a governor for a three-year period. 
Italy rejected the plan, and asked that 
the recommendation made by the U. S., 
Britain, and France in 1948 be car- 
ried out with Trieste’s return to Italy. 
Tito and other 
Yugoslav leaders state flatly that the 
statement put forth by the Big Three 
in 1948 is no basis for a final settle- 
ment of the Trieste problem. They 
say it is outrageous that Yugoslavia, 
an ally in the last war, should be 
forced to yield to Italy, an Axis power, 
whose armies occupied large parts of 
Yugoslavia and often mistreated the 
civilian population. 

Yugoslav leaders charge, too, that 
Italv is trying to get Trieste as the 
first step toward expanding into the 
Balkan area. They say Italy has had 
ambitions in that part of the world 
in the past, and they point out that in 
the recent rioting some Italians were 
openly demanding certain Yugoslav 


Yugoslavia'’s view. 





TRIESTE’S GOOD PORT once served a large area, including parts of central 
Europe 


territory on the Adriatic. They add, 
also, that the population of the rural 
parts of the Free Territory of Trieste 
consists largely of Yugoslavs. 

Tito claims that the compromise 
plan which he recently offered is fair, 
though it was rejected by Italy. He 
has indicated that Yugoslavia will 
strongly oppose any effort of Italy to 
extend its control over Trieste. 

U.S. view. We are trying to build 
up Europe’s defenses against the So- 
viet threat. Our leaders fear that the 
dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia 
will weaken the defense effort in the 
Mediterranean area. They want to 
smooth the situation over so that Italy 
and Yugoslavia will direct their main 
defense efforts toward the Soviet 
Union and not towards each other. 


Middle Course 


In the dispute, we are trying today 
to take a middle course, and are en- 
couraging Italy and Yugoslavia to get 
together and settle the problem peace- 
ably. Our leaders know that if we 
adopt Italy’s views completely, we will 
antagonize Yugoslavia. On the other 
hand, if we take Yugoslavia’s side, 
Italy will be outraged. In either case, 
the defenses against Russia in south- 
ern Europe will be weakened. 

It is true, of course, that our coun- 
try is on record as favoring the return 
of Trieste to Italy. However, condi- 
tions have changed drastically since 
we put forth that recommendation in 
1948. Yugoslavia is now a _ bitter 
enemy of the Soviet Union, and we 
do not want to do anything which 
might drive her back into Russia’s 
arms. 

Consequently, we are trying now to 
follow a middle way in the Trieste 
dispute. We want Italy and Yugo- 
slavia to reach a compromise. 

Following the recent rioting in 
Italy, we agreed to sit down with the 
British and Italians in Londot earlier 
this month and talk over the adminis- 
tration of the northern zone of Trieste. 
Italy wants a bigger role in running 
this zone which is now under U. S. 
and British military control. 

The London meetings were still in 
session as this paper went to press. 
No matter what is decided there, the 
basic reasons for the Trieste problem 
will continue to exist. The Adriatic 


city is likely to be a trouble spot until 
Italy and Yugoslavia agree to com- 
promise on the issue. 
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I was very much pleased with your 
“Careers for Tomorrow” article on 
nursing. Nursing is an interesting 
career in which a person can be of 
real service to the nation. In fact, 
I think it is a girl’s duty to help her 
country protect its health, just as it is 
a boy’s duty to serve in the armed 
forces, GAIL ROBINSON, 

Mt. Kisco, New York. 


* 


How many adults really know the 
beliefs of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, General Dwight Eisenhower, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, or of other 
Presidential prospects? Very few, I 
Many 18-vear-olds, on the 
other hand, are quite familiar with 
the leadership qualifications of candi- 
dates for the Presidency. We have 
studied these and other civic prob- 
lems in schools. Why aren’t we al- 
lowed to vote? Date LOWERY, 

Emporia, Kansas. 


believe. 


* 


I don’t believe that 18-year-olds 
should be allowed to vote. Though 
students study polities in high schools, 
they do not have enough actual expe- 
rience and responsibility to make wise 
decisions at the polls. Let’s wait un- 
til we have the responsibility of earn- 
ing our own living before we ask for 
the ballot. FRANCIS ANDERSON, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


* 


I am very muchsopposed to a United 


ing the St. Lawrence Seaway. Actu- 


ally, only New York and New England 
from the 


would benefit electricity 

















which would be produced by the pro- 
posed project. Yet the entire nation 
would have to pay the bill for the 
expensive undertaking. 
Bos FLoyp, 
Fallbrook, California. 
* 


We certainly ought to help Canada 
complete the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Though such a waterway would cost a 
great deal of money, it would be of 
lasting value to our country’s indus- 
trial development. Why shouldn’t we, 
as well as the Canadians, reap the 
profits which this channel will some- 
Lots GREEN, 
Midland, Michigan. 


day earn? 


* 


I never realized how few of our citi- 
zens have voted in past elections until 
I read your article on “America’s poor 
voting record Every voter in the 
nation should read your story. Per- 
haps the information you give would 
stir many “stay-at-home” citizens into 
action. Doris SMITH, 

Buntford, South Dakota. 
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INDIAN FARM AGENTS look over-a new American-made plow sent to their 
country through the CARE organization 


Gifts Throush CARE 


Many Schools Add Their Names to Growing List of Those That 


Are Sending Farm Tools to Countries Overseas 


ARE’s Washington, D. C., office re- 

ports that donations from schools 
and other groups listed below have 
been made in response to articles ap- 
pearing in this paper and its associated 
publications. 


Southington High School, Southington, 
Connecticut. 

Poca Silver Tri, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Wyckoff Junior High, Wyckoff, New 
Jersey. 

B’nai B’rith Girls, Woodmere, New 
York. 

Klub Kantagree, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Woodlake Union High, Woodlake, Cali- 
fornia. 

Huntington School, Wellington, Ohio. 

Detroit University School, 
Pointe, Michigan. 

Spring Garden High, Chatham, Vir- 
ginia. 

Clinton High School, Clinton, Michi- 
gan. 

St. Louis Park 
Minnesota. 

Highland Home Publie School, High- 
land Home, Alabama. 

Beaverton High School, 
Oregon. 

Grayslake Community High, Grays- 
lake, Illinois. 

Redford High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Smiley Junior High, Durango, Colo- 
rado. 

Hardin Junior High, Hardin, Montana. 

Senior High, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, Ver- 
mont. 

Hillsboro Community High, Hillsboro, 
Illinois. 

San Jose High, San Jose, California. 

Swedesboro High School, Swedesboro, 
New Jersey. 

Durfee School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Lindstrom-Center City Schools, Lind 
strom, Minnesota. 

Senior High School, Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
_ Mason Junior High, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 

Ford City High, Ford City, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Oak Park and River Forest High, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship, Marion, 
Indiana. 

Eighth Grade, Tularosa, New Mexico. 

Hi-Y Clubs, Fredonia High, Fredonia, 
New York. 

— Park High, New York, New 
ork, 

West Terre Haute High, West Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Wellington High School, Wellington, 
Texas. 


Grosse 


High, Minneapolis, 


Beaverton, 


V.B.S. Sorority, Baldwin High, Bald- 
win, New York. 

Fieles Tri-Hi-Y, Columbus, Georgia. 

Wooster High School, Wooster, Ohio. 

Roosevelt Junior High, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 

Hannibal Senior High, Hannibal, Mis- 
souri. 

Santa Barbara High, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Hazel Park High, Hazel Park, Michi- 
gan. 

Laramie High School, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 

Public 
York. 

McLeansboro Township 
Leansboro, Illinois. 

Rapid City Schools, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

Norwood-Norfolk Central School, Nor- 
wood, New York. 

Methodist Youth Fellowship, Coloma, 
Wisconsin. 

Gering High School, Gering, Nebraska. 
Wetomachick 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Hi-Y Club, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Mt. Vernon High, Mt. Vernon, Mis- 
souri. 

Hutchinson High School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota. 

Clarkson High School, Clarkson, Ne- 
braska. 


School 184, Brooklyn, New 


High, Me- 


Camp Fire Group, 


Ticonderoga High School, Ticonde- 
roga, New York. 

Washington High School, St. 
Minnesota. 

Kamehameha School, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

Central High School, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Willard Elementary School, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Edinburg High, Edinburg, North Da- 
kota. 

Walton 
Florida. 

Paoli High School, Paoli, Indiana. 

Central City High, Central City, Ne- 
braska. 

St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 

Janesville 
Wisconsin. 

Hemet Junior High, Hemet, California. 

Wareham «Junior High, Wareham, 
Massachusetts. 

Summit School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A $10 donation will buy four hand- 
tools—a pitchfork, weeding hoe, mat- 
tock, and shovel. For $17.50, CARE 
can send a plow. Contributions may 
be sent to CARE, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Paul, 


High, De Funiak 


Springs, 


High School, Janesville, 





Science News 











Penicillin, terramycin, and other 
wonder drugs are taking on a new job 
Besides helping to cure infections in 
are also speeding 


Small 


human beings, they 
the growth of farm animals. 
quantities of the drugs added to their 
feed make chickens, turkeys, and pigs 
grow faster than they would ordi- 
narily. 

The new feeds cost more than those 
which do not contain the magic sub- 
stances. But the farmer still saves 
money when he uses them. He can 
get his pigs and chickens to market in 
a shorter length of time than it used 
to take, and he doesn’t have to buy so 
much feed 

About one third of the pigs grown 
last year were given feeds containing 
the drugs and Vitamin B-12. Results 
were so successful that about half of 
the pigs raised this year will eat the 
drugs in their food every day. 


On May 2, a British jet air liner will 
make its first run from London to 
Africa—a dis 
tance of 6,724 miles. The trip will 
take less than 24 hours, with the actual 
18 hours and 40 
The plane, the Comet, will 


carry 36 passengers and some cargo 


Johannesburg, South 


flying time of only 
minutes. 


A forestry expert says a little 
known tropical hardwood named ka- 
neelhart may take the place of oak and 
teakwood. 
wood, the expert tested some 75 differ- 


In looking for a new hard- 


ent tropical woods. 
Although kaneelhart 
the northern coast of South America 


grows along 


and in Central America, it hasn't at- 
tracted much attention so far But 
now that we know kaneelhart is five 
times as strong as white oak, it may 
be used to make tool handles, machine 


parts, and furniture. 


Mosquitoes are _ several times 
harder to kill with DDT than they 
were in 1943 when the chemical was 
first tried out. New generations of 
the insects seem able to resist it. 

A Department of Agriculture ex- 
pert says that better ways of fighting 
mosquitoes must therefore be found 
He suggests that more time be spent 
in draining swampy places. 

Ry HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 





VIC CHATTEN of Torrance, Califor- 
nia, demonstrates his rocket air-raid 


warning device. A rocket fired from 
the “Alert” tube sends out a piercing 
whistle as it rises, and eventually bursts 
harmlessly in the air. Rockets fired 
from the “Clear” tube operate in a simi- 
lar way, but send out a different sound. 
Chatten claims his invention is cheaper 
and more efficient than conventional 
siren warning systems. 
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The Story of the 


New Appointments 
7 Wo 


new jobs by President Truman a short 


men who were appointed to 


time ago are James McGranery and 
John Steelman 
McGranery will 


orney 


take over as At- 


General if and when his ap- 
pointment is approved by the Senate 
As director of the national govern- 
ment’s legal affairs. McGianery is to 
continue some regular investigations 


into evidence of corruption among 


But Con- 
gress is expected to give the big job 


some government workers. 


of tracking down dishonesty in fed- 
eral offices to a special investigative 
group. 

Born 56 years ago in Philadelphia, 
the Pennsylvania judge has had many 
vears of legal experience. After study- 
ing law at 


Temple University, he 





ww ae 
NEWSMAKERS. James McGranery 
(left) was named to take over J. Howard 
McGrath’s job as U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral John Steelman (right) tempo- 
rarily replaced Charles Wilson as the 
nation’s Defense Mobilizer. 

vorked as a lawyer, served in Con- 
vress, and then acted as assistant to 
the U.S. Attorney 
Federal 


General. He has 


been a District Judge since 


1946. 
Steelman, an 


experienced trouble 


hooter for President Truman, has 


hard at work at his 


Mobilization 


been new tem- 


porary job as Defense 
Chief 


have 


His duties as defense director 
difficult be- 
cause of the recent sharp labor dis- 
vital 
Steelman is an old hand at ironing 
After 
eral years of study in various univer- 


been partie ularly 


putes in some industries. 


out labor controversies. sev- 


sities, he entered government service 
as a labor conciliator in 1934. During 
most of the that time, 
Steelman has tried to settle labor dis- 
with related 
1946, he has 
President Truman’s special assistant. 


years since 


putes and has worked 


problems. Since been 


Russia’s Latest Actions 


world trade 
called for in- 


A Soviet-sponsored 
Moscow 
creased trade between Russia and the 
Stalin told some Ameri- 
that 
it was two or 


meeting In 
free world. 


an newsmen war is no closer 


now than three years 
ayo, and that communism and capital- 
ism can live at peace with one another. 
Communist truce negotiators in Ko- 
rea have been a little easier to deal 
with than 


These are some of the happenings 


recently heretofore. 
which have slightly raised the hopes 
for peace among free peoples in many 


corners of the globe. Are such hopes 


justified? Does Russia really want 
peace now? 
Some people answer “yes” to these 


“The 


increasing so 


questions. They say, Soviets 
know 
fast that we are getting too powerful 


to be frightened by 


our strength is 


their threats, 


and they now want to make 
with the free world.” 

Other citizens take the opposite 
view. They argue, “The Russians 
have shown by their past actions that 
they are not sincere when they call 
for world peace. 


peace 


They are undoubt- 
edly making peace moves merely as 
efforts 


ness 


to slow down our prepared- 
program, and to weaken our 


partnership with other free nations.” 


Ballots for Gl’s? 


Many of the approximately 214 mil- 
lion servicemen of voting age will not 
be able to cast ballots this year unless 
they are given special voting privi- 
leges. With these President 
Truman has asked Congress to give 
men in uniform a special ballot for 
voting in next November’s big elec- 
tions. 


words, 


Actually, most states already have 
plans under which absentee citizens— 
those who are away from home—may 
vote. But certain often give 
armed great deal 
of trouble. Some states, for instance, 


rules 
forces members a 
insist that the absentee voter ask for 
his ballot in person—something a serv- 
iceman cannot always do. 

The idea of providing special bal- 
lots for the men in uniform is not 
new. Such a plan was put into force 
during the wartime Presidential elec- 
tion of 1944. At the end of the war, 
the special ballots for servicemen were 
dropped. 


Repairing the Damage 


Along the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers, people are surveying the de- 
struction already wrought by one of 
the nation’s floods. The job 
of cleaning up and rebuilding will be 
long and difficult. Caused mainly by 
the rapid melting of heavy snows in 
the Dakotas and nearby states, the 
floods have ruined valuable farm land 
and damaged a number of cities. 


worst 


This disaster once again calls at- 
tention to the need of extensive flood 
control efforts in our river 
People disagree, however, on the meth- 
ods we should use. 


basins. 


According to some 
authorities, the main job is to tend our 


EQUIPMENT for defense production. 








WIDE WOR 


STUDENTS at Columbia University in New York City recently took part in a 
“blood donation rally” organized by the university’s Air Force ROTC 


soil in such a way that the water will 
not run off so rapidly—from fields and 
hillsides—into the rivers. Others 
declare that we must also push ahead 
in building large dams, reservoirs, and 
dikes—to hold back the flood waters. 


India’s Famine 


A strange silence has come over 
drought-stricken areas of India. One 
can see nothing but brown, hard- 


baked fields, bone-dry trees, and starv- 
even the birds have de- 
serted these famine areas. With these 
words, New York Times writer Rob- 
ert Trumbull describes what 


ing people 


he saw 
on a recent trip to south India. 

India’s trading and manufacturing 
state of Madras, as well as other near- 
by regions, has been hit by one of 
its worst droughts in many years. 
Madras has not had enough rain to 
grow good crops in five years. This 
year, the plants and trees on thousands 
of acres of land have dried up com- 
pletely. 

All told, some 10 million Indians 
are slowly starving to death, Trum- 
bull reports. According to the Times 
newsman, these people must be helped 
quickly if they are to be saved from 


death. Moreover, he adds, the com- 


be >, 


= 


hy 
£ 





NITED PRESS 


New machine tools had to be developed 


by our industries before they could begin to turn out finished planes, tanks, and 


other instruments of defense. 
one part used in aircraft engines. 


The device shown above was designed to make 


munists are using the food crisis to 
turn Indians against their democratic 
government. 


TV Developments 


People in almost every part of the 
nation may able to watch 
television programs. <A short time 
ago, the Federal Communications 
Commission—a yovernment agency 
which makes rules for radio and TV 
broadcasters 


soon be 


-gave the video industry 
a green light to build over 2,000 new 
stations, mostly in areas which do not 
now receive TV broadcasts. 

The FCC’s action will mean that 
people in many new areas will be able 
movies, sports 
other events on their video screens. 
Will this bring about empty seats in 
movie 
“No,” 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


to see contests, and 


houses and sports arenas” 
says the Radio and Television 
Accord- 
ing to a recent study made by this 
group, TV broadcasts’ frequently 
boost, rather than lessen, attendance 
at big athletic contests and other 
events which are televised. 

Meanwhile, some 240 or 
the newly 


more of 
authorized stations have 
been set aside for use by schools and 
other educational institutions. School 
leaders across the nation are now mak- 
ing plans to build TV stations and to 
start telecasts of special programs. 


Global Disarmament 


The carefully studying 
America’s latest proposal for a global 
weapons checkup as the first step 
toward world-wide disarmament. <A 
short time ago, U.S. representatives 
to the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission, which was set up last 
winter, made these suggestions: 

First, all weapons and armament 
industries, including atomic plants, 
should be listed with the United Na- 
tions. Next, countries which have 
new and secret weapons ought to tell 
the world organization them. 
In order to prevent cheating on the 
part of any nation, special interna- 
tional inspection teams should have 
the power to check on the armament 
programs of all UN members. 

Most free nations praise the Ameri- 
can proposal as an effective start to- 
ward global disarmament. The So- 
viets, however, have thus far refused 
to accept any part of the peace plan 


world is 


about 
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because they object to outside inspec- 
tions of their arms plants. 


Meanwhile, the Disarmament Com- 
mission hopes some agreement will be 
reached before it is scheduled to hand 
in its first progress report next June 1. 


After College—What? 


What happens to college students 
after they graduate? Do they earn 
more money than persons who did not 
go to college? 

A short time ago, Time magazine 
sent questionnaires to a sample group 
of over 9,000 college graduates. Co- 
lumbia University studied the facts 
which were collected, and reached the 
following conclusions: 

About 4 out of every 10 college 
graduates in the country are women. 
Some 7 out of 10 graduates worked 
to help pay their way through school. 
Nearly all men graduates, and al- 
most two thirds of the women, are 
married. 

Most graduates are quite well off 
financially. On the average, they earn 
more than non-college people. More- 
over, the “‘A” students ordinarily make 
much higher incomes than do those 
who had received lower grades. 


Oil from Middle East 


The world’s big oil-buying nations 
are greatly interested in Iraq right 
now. A huge new pipeline will soon 
start to carry oil from the Middle 
Eastern land’s rich northern fields to 
a Mediterranean port. There, tank- 
ers will pick up the petroleum and 
carry it to customers all over the globe. 

When her pipeline is in full opera- 


tion, Iraq hopes to boost her oil out- 


put from 185,000 to 440,000 barrels 
(each containing 42 gallons) of the 
black liquid every day. Other Middle 


Eastern countries are also increasing 
their oil production by 
bounds. The desert kingdom of § 
Arabia now 880,000 
other lands each day. And the tiny 
land of Kuwait, at the southeastern 
tip of Iraq, is turning out over 700,000 
barrels of petroleum daily. 

All told, the Middle 


and 
Saudi 
barrels to 


leaps 


sells 


East is 





ROME’S NEW OLYMPIC STADIUM. Work on the struc- 
ture is being rushed so that the stadium will be ready for use 
in May. Tourist attractions will be held there during the 


eighth of 
more than 


producing over the 
world’s oil supply this 
area produced when Iran’s rich wells 


one 


were still in operation early last year. 
The British-Iranian dispute over con- 
trol of Iran’s wells shut down that 
land’s fields last summer. 


Financial Questionnaires 


There is a great deal of debate these 
over the methods that investi- 
gators should use to uncover 


days 
dishon- 
esty in the federal government. 

The controversy broke out into the 
open earlier this month after New- 
bold Morris, who worked for a time 
as special assistant to former Attor- 
ney General J. Howard McGrath, had 
asked government workers to fill out 

The questions 
earnings, total 


special questionnaires. 
asked officials their 














now wealth,and howthey make their money. 
“Pull over, mister,” said the traffic Lieutenant (angrily): “Who told you 
officer. “You haven’t any tail light.” to put flowers on the Colonel’s desk? 
The driver got out for a look and he Orderly: “The colonel, sir.”’ 
seemed very shocked. Lieutenant: “Pretty, aren’t they?” 
“Oh, it isn’t that bad,” said the officer. 
The motorist quavered: “It isn’t the * 


tail light that bothers me, but what be- 


came of my trailer?” 


























SHIRVANIAN IN SATURDAY 
“Am I to assume then, sir, that you re- 
fuse to sign for this package?” 


EVENING P 


Irate Professor: “Young man, do you 
know anything about this course?” 
Student: “A little, sir. W hat would 
you like to know?” 
* 


Heredity is something every man be- 
lieves in until his son begins to act like 
a fool. 

* 

“What a lovely salmon!” 

“That’s not a salmon—that’s cod blush- 
ing at the price they’re asking for it.” 
* 

“The best way to enjoy perfect health 
is to rise at five every morning and have 


a cold bath,” says a doctor. 
Oh, well, ‘what's the next best way? 


* 
He: “Well, how do you like the ball 
game?” 
She: “Isn’t that pitcher grand? He 


hits their bats, no matter 
them.” 


how they hold 





summer. 








The building in the background was originally de- 
signed for the Italian Foreign Office, but plans were changed 


and it is not yet known how the structure will be used. 
Some citizens, including McGrath, the selling price of tin since the 
have denounced the questionnaires as former trade agreement expired last 
a flagrant interference into the pri- year. 
vate affairs of government workers. 
They take this view: Battle for Delegates 
“Our government guarantees all TI ; ; ’ : tel 
eas ° ‘ ie important mtests tor lele- 
citizens certain rights, including the } ’ sinless : 
€ Manin ; aces gates to July’s nominating conventions 
right of privacy. Investigators who full 
; ; : are now in full swing 
pry into the personal affairs of gov- . \ . ; ; ( . 
: As we go ) press, Onios Senator 
ernment employees violate these guar- Robert ay , , , . wi 
vert i nas mol delegates 
antees. Our courts have condemned ra 1 - a : ‘ o 
and s jedged to hi th: ar t > Re- 
similar practices when they objected } - ~s ( — “" a. * ve 
. P . ° . t ican. Gener: wight “isen- 
to the use of wire-tapping for obtain- * ee piace a ‘ 
wer Ss seco are Sse S 
ing certain information.” om : ee nd, Ha a : ; 
- lird, é i rmias Governor ki 
People who approve the use of the ‘has ap f meg aioe, ; ” 
‘ . . arren 1s irthn. 
questionnaires argue as follows: 7 — ’ : 
; é . ; s Sisenhower's bac s ek that 
“A job with Uncle Sam is a public * re ss — sn 
Page . their candidate, who plans to return 
trust, and the activities of government : 
; to this country shortly, will turn the 
workers should be closely supervised. tide in } : ; : 
- . P e 1 > 11S é ry > n oes O 
For the good of the country, it Is the - a ete Ps xs it - 
q r » ters aft owers, 0 
duty of these workers to give what- Senay Tne vases. SEC FORESTS, On 
ia , 7 ? the other hand, predict victory for the 
ever information investigators may aa gy 
_ ‘ : Ohio Senator regardless of how hard 
need to fight corruption in the gov- ‘ : ’ 
annie” Ike campaigns. General MacArthur’s 
It remains to be seen which of these pr fag ve Beige ats - 
the -@ P sg +k at se af 
views will be adopted when the federal ‘ “ ™ , poilebalaniaesta> etween Taft 
government’s clean-up campaign gets pitas isenhower at the National Con- 
vention, in which case they predict 


started again. 


Bolivian Trouble 


American officials are closely watch- 
ing events in Bolivia. The South 
American nation, which is one of the 
world’s important tin 
torn by an internal struggle. 

Ruled by military officers since last 
summer, the country’s 


producers, is 


Presidency is 


claimed by Victor Estenssoro, an ex- 
iled leader of Bolivia’s extremist Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party. Estens- 


soro claims the Presidency because he 
received the largest number of votes 
when the Bolivians went to the polls 
last May. As this is written, it seems 
a revolt led by Estenssoro’s forces may 
succeed. 

A big reason for the current wide- 
spread unrest in Bolivia is that the 
country’s chief money-making indus- 


try—tin mining—has been all but 
closed down for several months, caus- 
ing widespread unemployment. Bo- 


the land’s chief 
haggling 


Sam- 
been 


livia and Uncle 
customer—have 





over 





that MacArthur will win. 

On the Democratic side, Tennessee’s 
Senator Estes Kefauver has been first 
choice so far in the primary elections. 
Governor Adlai I}linois, 
who was supposed to announce sev- 
ago whether he is in the 
and Senator Russell Georgia 
are reported to have considerable sup- 
port. There is also increased backing 
for Vice President Barkley. 


Stevenson of 


eral days 


race, 





Correction 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
years, has published many 


the 
maps show- 


over 


ing the equator in its proper place. 
Yet on a recent spring day, as the 
editors of this paper were preparing 
the special Latin American issue, our 
artist’s hand slipped and the word 
Equator was written on the line that 
represented the Tropic of Cancer. Un- 
explainably, no one on the staff no- 


ticed the mistake until after the papers 


were well on their way to you. Need- 


less to say, we regret the error! 
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Industrial Scene 


(Ce luded from page 1) 
Was set up as a defense emergency 
organization some months after the 


beginning of the Korean war, and one 
of its jobs is to recommend settlements 
of industrial disputes which threaten 
defense effort. When the 
the steelworkers 
their threatened 
strike, originally set for January 1. 
Toward the end of March, the Wage 
Board 


containing substantial ben- 


to harm the 
WSB was called in, 


agreed to postpone 





Stabilization recommended a 


settlement 


efits for the union. Among the pro- 
posed labor gains was a pay increase 
which, by 1953, would amount to 17% 
cents per hour. The United Steel- 


! 
workers were willing to accept this 
plan, but the steel companies held back. 
These companies stood by their origi- 
nal position that they could not grant 
wage increases unless the government 
let them 


boost 


steel prices. 


Federal Intervention 








This brought federal price-control 
officials into the picture. These offi- 
cials, like the WSB members, hold de- 
fense emergency jobs that were cre- 
ated after the outbreak of war in 
Korea. They have authority to limit 
prices in order to check inflation. Mr. 
Roger Putnam—Economic Stabiliza- 
tion chief—and Mr. Ellis Arnall— 
who heads the Office of Price Stabili- 
ration—felt that the proposed wage 

could be granted without any 
major price rise 

Their boss, Defense Mobilizer Wil- 
son, ¢ igreed with them and _ sided 
with the steel companies. He insisted 
that if the companies had to pay 
higher wages they should be allowed 
to ch higher prices. Wilson re- 
signed when President Truman failed 
to support him. Truman felt that a 
boost in steel costs might set off a 
general price increase 

The wave situation was deadlocked. 
The workers continued to demand pay 





The companies in turn de- 





NATHAN FEINSINGER, Chairman of 


the Wage Stabilization Board 


manded price rises which the govern- 
ment refused to 
Prices 


only 


permit. 
and wages, though, were not 
the steel-dispute issue in which 
the government was involved. Besides 
rise, the Wage Stabiliza- 


tion Board recommended the adoption 


urging a pas 


of a union shop policy in the steel in- 
dustry Under such a policy, laborers 


hired by the steel companies would be 


required to join the union in order to 
retain their jobs In making this 
decision, the board stepped into a 


highly controversial field. 
Although the union shop has been 


adopted in numerous industries, many 


people sharply oppose it. They argue 
as follows: “Years ago, employers 
would prohibit their workers 
from belonging to unions. This was 
tyrannical 
The union shop idea, how- 
ever, is equally tyrannical. Where it 
is in effect, the workers are forced to 
join unions in order to keep their jobs. 
Workers ought to be free to join 
unions if they so desire, and they also 
should be free to stay out.” 

Other individuals make this reply: 
“In every industry where there are 
active unions, those unions strive to 
improve the wages and working con- 
ditions of all the workers. If new 
benefits are obtained, those benefits 
generally go to union and non-union 
employees alike. It is unfair to allow 
workers to stay outside the 
taking advantage of these 
gains, but contributing nothing to the 
support of labor organizations that 
are responsible for winning them.” 

There is much controversy as to 
whether the Wage Stabilization Board 
should have stepped into this dispute 
by making recommendations on the 
union shop in the steel industry. 


often 
correctly regarded as a 
practice. 


some 
unions, 


Union shop, wages, and other issues 
prevented a steel settlement early this 
month. A strike was to begin on April 
9, but President Truman seized the 
steel plants on the previous night. As 
this paper went to press, the final out- 
with manage- 
ment, labor, and government all deeply 
involved far from clear. 

President Truman could have taken 
action in the steel dispute under an 
emergency provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law, though he did not do so. 
According to that law, he can ask a 
federal court to order strikers back to 
work for as long as 80 days, if a vital 
industry is threatened. During the 
80-day period, he and his assistants 
can make efforts to bring workers and 
employers into agreement. 

President Truman is opposed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act and does not like to 
use it for stopping strikes, although 
he has done so on several occasions. 
He said it would be of little use in the 
steel probably would 
have resulted only in another incon- 
clusive postponement of the strike. 


come of the dispute 


Was 


crisis, since it 


The steel industry is only one of 
several that have lately been involved 
in serious labor-management disputes. 
Not long before Truman seized the 
steel plants, tie-ups started in the na- 
tion’s telephone and telegraph systems. 
In these industries, too, government 
mediators sought to bring manage- 
ment and union representatives into 
agreement. 

Railway fight. Meanwhile, there is 
a great deal of labor-management 
trouble on the U. S. railroads. There 
has not recently been any prolonged 
strike, but railway employers and 
some of their workers have been at 
swords’ points for many months. 

Federal legislation past 
years, set up a great deal of special 
machinery for the settlement of rail- 
way labor disputes. There is a Na- 
tional Mediation Board which tries to 
bring and management to- 
gether, and there is a provision for 
the appointment of special emergency 
boards in certain cases. By the sum- 
mer of 1950, however, practically all 
this machinery had been used without 
success, and a rail strike was threaten- 


has, in 


workers 


ing. 

President Truman therefore seized 
the railroads, and the nation’s railway 
system technically has been in govern- 
Truman’s ac- 
under a 


hands ever since. 


this case was taken 


ment 


tion in 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY has been one of the big trouble spots in the 


management scene this spring. 


specific law—an old one which permits 
federal seizure of the rail network dur- 
ing wartime to prevent strikes. Presi- 
dential seizure in 1950 came under 
this measure because World War II, 
officially, has not completely ended. 

While the railroads are in federal 
hands, court orders can be obtained to 
prevent rail workers from striking 
against the government, and so there 
has been no prolonged work stoppage 
on the railways during the period of 
government control. 

Numerous rail workers are dissatis- 
fied with the present situation. They 
contend that federal seizure has made 
no real change in the ownership and 
operation of the railways. Companies, 
they point out, receive their profits the 
same as before. Workers, on the other 
hand, are hindered from. striking. 
Railway management replies that the 
unions have themselves been to blame 
for the quarrel that has kept the roads 
in government hands. 

Solution sought. Here is how the 
industrial-relations picture in the 
United States might be summed up: 
We have a vast, complex economic sys- 
tem. When any major part is ham- 
pered by work stoppages, the nation 
is likely to suffer. The general public 
is the loser in such stoppages, no mat- 
ter whether labor or management is 
at fault. In time of war or defense 
emergency, it is particularly important 
that all our vital industries be kept 
in operation. 

So the federal government takes a 
hand in trying to settle labor-manage- 
ment disputes. For this purpose it 
sometimes uses the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and other agencies that 
have been set up since the outbreak of 


war in Korea. It also has the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and occasionally the 
President obtains court orders—re- 


quiring the postponement of strikes— 
under provisions of this law. There 
are U. 


S. officials who try to restore 


-™ 
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ITED PRE 
labor- 
The picture above shows ingots from open-hearth 
furnaces stacked and ready for further processing. 


peace in case of railway labor disputes. 
In wartime, the government can seize 
railroads if other means of preventing 
a strike have failed. President Tru- 
man now claims that he can, in ex- 
treme emergencies, seize other indus- 
tries without the clear-cut authority 
of any law. 

But still we have no simple, orderly 
machinery for maintaining industrial 
peace and preventing work 
stoppages. Is there any good remedy 
for this situation? 


serious 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Americans think there is. 
They think the government should set 
up a compulsory arbitration system— 
for vital industries at least. Under 
such a plan, work stoppages would be 
forbidden. Management and _ labor 
would be required to submit their dis- 
putes to boards of ‘‘tumpires.” 

Advocates of compulsory arbitra- 
tion say: “In this country we have 
orderly means for settling most kinds 
of quarrels between individuals and 
organizations. The dispute is taken 
to court for settlement by a judge or 
a jury, and both sides must obey the 
court’s decision. That is how our 
major disputes between labor and man- 
agement should be handled. Let in- 
dustrial conflicts be ironed out in arbi- 
tration ‘courts’ rather than through 
work stoppages which hurt employers, 
workers, and the public.” 

Opponents of compulsory arbitra- 
tion argue as follows: “This scheme 
would give the government too much 
power over our country’s economic 
life. Competition between labor and 
management is an important part of 
America’s free enterprise system. 
Such competition could not be carried 
on freely if strikes and shut-downs 
were forbidden, and if a method of 
compulsory settlements were imposed. 
That system, adopted by dictatorships, 
has no place in our democracy.” 


Some 
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Terms You Often See in the News 





You Must Know Their Meaning to Understand Events at Home and Abroad 


Defined on this page are terms that 
appear frequently in discussions of 
national and world affairs. 


Aggression. Unprovoked or unjus- 
tified attack by one nation upon an- 
other. 

Agrarian. Laws and political move- 
ments are called “agrarian” if they 
are intended to help the farmers. 

Amnesty. A government may de- 
cide to grant “amnesty” or freedom 
to a group of prisoners whose crimes 
are usually of a political nature, such 
as rebellion. 

Annexation. The act by which a 
nation adds a new piece of territory 
to its own. 

Appeasement. In the years before 
World War II, the democracies tried 
unsuccessfully to appease Nazi Ger- 
many—that is, to calm and satisfy 
her—by vielding to her demands. ‘“Ap- 
peasement” of warlike nations is now 
generally unpopular. 

Bureaucracy. This term has vari- 
ous meanings. When people say that 
a government is bureaucratic, how- 
ever, they generally mean that it is 
cumbersome and complicated; that it 
has too many bureaus and agencies 
to be efficient. 

Capitalism. Economic system un- 
der which factories, farms, mines, 
stores, and other’ enterprises 
owned and managed by private indi- 
viduals or firms. 

Charter. An official document which 
sets forth the rights and powers of 
some organization or group. 

Civil rights. and 
which a nation or 
to its people—rights 
dom of 
assembly. 

Collectivism. A general term ap- 
plied to various systems for govern- 
ment ownership of factories and other 
Includes 
Opposite of 


are 


tights liberties 


state guarantees 
free- 
religion, speech, press, and 


such as 


productive enterprises. 
cialism and communism. 
capitalism. 

Cominform. International 
ation of communist parties, dominated 
by the Soviet Union. This associa- 
tion calls itself the “Communist In- 
formation Bureau,” and “‘Cominform” 
is derived from that phrase. 

Communism. As practiced today, 
communism means government own- 
ership and control of business, indus- 
try, agriculture, and many other ac- 
tivities of individuals. Every exist- 
ing Communist government is a dic- 
tatorship. 

Conservative. Anyone 
that changes in our 
customary ways of doing things should 
be made only after extended delibera- 
tion, study, and thought, and only if 

very certain that such 
will be for the better. <A 
conservative does not favor as much 
government activity in the nation’s so- 


So- 


associ- 


feels 
institutions or 


who 


it seems 
changes 


cial and economic life as does a 
“liberal” or “progressive.” 
Democracy. Government by the 
people. 
Dictatorship. Government by a sin- 


gle individual or a small group, with 
practically unlimited powers. 

Economy. Any broad system of pro- 
duction, sales, and purchases of goods 
and services. We speak of a region’s 
economy, a nation’s economy, or the 
world’s economy. 

Fair Deal. President Truman’s 
name for the program of legislation 


which he has been urging Congress 
to adopt. It includes farm measures, 
labor legislation, the federal health 
insurance plan, civil rights proposals, 
and soon. A similar term, New Deal, 
was used to describe the social and 
economic policies of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Both these terms 
have been called “inaccurate” by crit- 
ics of Roosevelt and Truman. 

Fascism. A system of harsh dic- 
tatorship. Mussolini’s Italy and Hit- 
ler’s Germany were called fascist. 
While a fascist government ordinarily 
does not own businesses, industries, 
and farms, as does a communist 
gime, it has absolute control 
these enterprises and all individual 
activities. 

Fellow traveler. A person who 
agrees with the communists, and pos- 


re- 
over 


wing,” and if he tends to be radical, 
he is called a “leftist.” 

Liberal. There is a 
opinion the 
word as applied to politics. A liberal 
or progressive, usually 
thought of as a person who is more 
willing than a conservative to have 
the government make social and eco- 
nomic changes. 

Nationalist. who wants 
his own people to have a strong and 
independent nation. Nationalists in 
numerous lands of Southeast Asia 
worked hard, during recent 
years, to throw off foreign rule. 

Point Four. A program under which 
the United States seeks to help un- 
derdeveloped nations, in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Orient, and elsewhere, to be- 
So named be- 


difference of 


over meaning of this 


however, is 


Someone 


have 


come more prosperous. 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND the political and economic terms you read? 


sibly helps them, but who does not 
actually belong to the Communist 
Party. 

Free Enterprise. Same as definition 
of capitalism. 

Good Neighbor Policy. The policy 
of friendly cooperation which our 
country, fora number of years, has 
sought to follow in its dealings with 
Latin America. 

Guerrilla warfare. <An_ irregular, 
hit-and-run method of fighting, with- 
out fixed battle lines. 

Internationalist. This term gener- 
ally refers to a person who believes 
in international cooperation, and who 


wants his own country to work ac- 
tively with other nations. 
Isolationist. A person who wants 


his own country to stay aloof from 
foreign alliances or “entanglements.” 

Left and right. 
and radical.) In certain European 
parliaments, conservative parties are 
seated to the right of the presiding 
officer, and radical parties are seated 
to the left. If a person is conserva- 
tive, therefore, he is said to be a 


(See conservative 


“rightist,” or a member of the “right 





DRAWN F 4E AMERICAN OBSE 


cause President Truman mentioned it 
as ‘fourth major point of American 
foreign policy in his 1949 inaugura- 
tion speech. 

Politburo. About a dozen men, 
making up the “high command” of the 
Russian Communist Party and of the 
Soviet Union. 

Protectorate. 
by formal 


A small nation which, 
under the 
authority of a stronger country. The 
more powerful partner in the arrange- 
ment is known as a suzerain. 
Radical. A who 
uproot present ways of doing things; 
one who immediate 
reaching political and economic 
changes. Radicals usually want the 
government to some industries 
and to control others rigidly. 
Reactionary. A person who wants 
to turn back and adopt policies which 
were followed in the past. 
Red. A name for a communist. 
Red-baiting. The practice of de- 
nouncing people as communists or 
communist sympathizers without tak- 
ing proper care as to whether the ac- 
cusation is justified. 
. 


agreement, is 


wants to 


person 


favors and far- 


own 


Regimentation. Rigid governmental 
control over individuals’ activities. 
Socialism. Government ownership 
, transportation 


of factories, systems, 


and other economic enterprises. Com- 
pare with definition of capitalism. 

Sovereignty. Independence or 
premacy. A government is sovereign 
when there is no political authority 
above it. 

Sphere of influence. A region of 
comparatively weak countries or of 
underdeveloped territory dominated 
by some strong nation. 


su- 


Titoism. Revolt by communists 
against domination from Moscow. 
Named for Marshal Tito, commu- 


nist dictator of Yugoslavia, who holds 
that communists outside Russia should 
not be expected to give unquestioning 
the leaders in Moscow. 

Totalitarian. A dictatorial govern- 
ment which seeks to control all or 
most individual activities. 

Trust territory. 
which some country 
the general supervision of the United 
Nations. Often called “trusteeship.” 

Ultimatum. The final 
offer of one party involved in a dis- 
agreement. If the dispute is between 
two nations, and one rejects an ulti- 
matum of the other, war may result. 

Welfare state. Term 
scribe a nation whose 


obedience to 


A colony or region 


governs under 


settlement 


used to de- 
government 
adopts far-reaching social security 
measures, national health 
or similar policies. It 
used in an unfavorable sense by peo- 


Insurance, 


is frequently 


ple who oppose such programs. 





Your Vocabulary 











Match the 


sentence below with the following word 


italicized word in each 


or phrase whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The steel workers were explicit 


éks-plisit) in their demands. (a) 
definite and clear (b) right (c) at 
fault (d) uncertain. 

2. Organized labor considers its 
right to strike inviolable (in-vi’6-lii- 
b’l). (a) questionable (b) change- 
able (c) temporary (d) secure from 
violation. 

3. Apparently the government has 
found no panacea (pin‘i-sé-th) for 
labor-management disputes. a 


scape-goat (b) remedy (« 
competent mediator. 
1. The public hopes that these dis- 


reason (d 


putes can be settled amicably (im/‘i- 
kii-bli). (a) once and for all (b 
quickly (c) in a friendly way (d) at 
least temporarily. 

5. Some say a_ plebiscite (pléb’i- 


sit) is the only solution to the Trieste 
military 
(b) civilian government (« 

ship (d) vote by the people. 


question a government 


dictator- 


6. Tito has reiterated ré-it’ér- 
at-éd) his refusal to consider the 
1948 American-British plan. (a 
gone back on (b) modified (c) for- 
gotten (d) repeated. 


Dictator comes from the Latin verb 
dico, | speak. 
an old Roman 
have spoken.” 


After giving an order, 
would say “I 
His word was law 
as is that of the modern dictator. 


leader 


just 
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Career for 


In the Field 


ANKING is really a combination 

of occupations. In all but the 
small banks, there are accountants 
and bookkeepers, stenographers, sec- 
retaries, typists, office machine oper- 
ators, clerks, investment experts, mes- 
sengers, office boys, and even sales- 
men. 

These groups have different jobs to 
do, but all are concerned with carry- 
ing out the bank’s chief functions. 
Those functions are (1) to accept 
and take care of money that is left 
with the bank for safekeeping, (2) to 
lend money to individuals or business 
firms, and (3) to transfer money from 
one place to another. 

A facility in handling numbers and 
an aptitude for doing arithmetic are 
a basic qualification for a career in 
banking. Other qualities required are 
accuracy, absolute honesty, the abil- 
ity to meet people, and the ability to 
keep from disclosing confidential in- 
formation. 

The preliminary training you should 
have for a career in banking depends 
upon the kind of job you want. If 
vou want to be a secretary or a ste- 
nographer, you should learn short- 
hand and typing. If you want to bea 
bookkeeper, you should learn to han- 
dle records. If you want 
to reach an executive position, you 
probably should go to college and study 
such subjects as money and banking, 
elementary accounting, business ad- 
ministration, investment 
analysis, and the like. 

Whether you have a college degree 
or only a high school diploma (and 


business 


economics, 





Tomorrow 


of Banking 


many banking officials have only the 
diploma), you will start in a relatively 
minor position in a bank. You will 
find, though, that even the smaller 
banks usually have programs of train- 
ing designed to teach you the field of 
banking. In many localities the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking from time 
to time conducts classes for beginning 
bankers and for experienced ones, too. 

Banks are usually divided into de- 
partments. The credit department 
usually keeps credit records and ana- 
lyzes individuals and business firms 
that want to borrow money. The in- 
vestment division decides how funds 
of the bank that are not out on loan 
should be invested. The trust depart- 
ment handles trust funds and estate 
problems that people have turned over 
to the bank. The banking division 
takes care of the depositors’ accounts, 
both checking and savings. The for- 
eign department, if there is one, helps 
customers who transact business with 
people in other countries. 

Work in any one of these depart- 
ments requires a_ background that 
differs slightly from that required by 
any one of the others; but, again, the 
necessary training is usually obtained 
through experience. 

Salaries for beginning positions in 
banks are not high. In a small town, 
you might earn from $30 to $40 a 
week; in a city, from $35 to $55 a 
week. Eventually, though, you might 
have a better-than-average income 
perhaps $6,000 or $7,000 a year in a 
small town or even more in a larger 
city. 





MEETING the public is an important 
part of a banker’s job 


A career in banking has a number 
of advantages. It offers opportunities 
for advancement that depend more on 
ability and application than on pre- 
liminary education. Salaries are ade- 
quate and sometimes quite good. For 
people who are interested in finance, 
the day-to-day duties are stimulating. 

Perhaps the chief disadvantage, 
even if you are definitely interested in 
the field, lies in the fact that promo- 
tions in banking may come slowly. 

Women as well as men find jobs in 
almost all banking departments, and 
women often reach high executive 
posts in the field. 

Additional information on this field 
can best be secured from bankers in 
your locality. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


A fuller discussion of the banker’s 
work and 101 other vocational discus- 
sions appear in Careers for Tomorrow 
by Carrington Shields. Order your copy 
now from the Civic Education Service, 
Inc., 1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. $1.50 per copy, with a 10 per 
cent discount on orders of 5 or more. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Labor Unions 


“yas unions, so often in the head- 
lines today, did not make much 


progress in the United States until 
the turn of this century. Actually, or- 
ganizations of working people had 


existed in George Washington’s time. 
Small unions of carpenters, shoe- 
makers, printers, and other skilled 
craftsmen were organized in the larger 
cities during the early years of our 
country’s history. Nation-wide un- 
ions, though, were formed only after 
large-scale industry developed. 

The first important national labor 
oragnization in the United States, the 
Knights of Labor, was established in 
1869. It tried to bring all types of 
workers—skilled and unskilled—into 
one large association. At one time, 
the Knights, had about 700,000 mem- 
bers, but in the long run the organi- 
zation was not very successful. 

A number of larger unions left 
the Knights and, in 1886, they set up 
the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). The new organization was 
headed by Samuel Gompers, who re- 
mained as its president, except for 
one year, until his death in 1924. 
Gompers’ idea was to organize the 
skilled workers of each trade into sep- 
arate unions, with the unions to be 
bound together through membership 
in the national federation. This was 
the pattern followed by the AFL. 

By 1920, the number of workers be- 
longing to unions reached a total of 
more than 5 million. During the next 


few years, union membership declined 





In the 1930’s a new era of 
rapid growth began. 

Laws passed by Congress during the 
1930’s were largely responsible for 
this rapid growth. Prior to that time, 
expansion in membership had been 
held back by the fact that some em- 
ployers made it a practice to fire work- 
ers who joined unions and refused to 
meet with union representatives to 
discuss working conditions. 

The legislation of the 1930’s, in- 
cluding the highly disputed Wagner 
Act, guaranteed workers the right to 
join any union they chose. The Wag- 
ner law also required each employer 
to negotiate with the union selected 
by a majority of workers in his plant. 
The legislation gave unions many ad- 
ditional rights. 

Critics of the Wagner Act said it 


somewhat. 


























TT FORESMAN 
OF MACHINES, 
such as the spinning jenny, led to 
the building of factories, and with 
factories came movements to form 
large unions of workers 


INVENTION 
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was too favorable to labor, increased 
the power of unions too greatly, and 
was unfair to the employer. The law’s 
supporters felt the act merely gave 
workers a “fair deal” and permitted 
them to bargain with their employers 
as equals. 

Another spurt in union member- 
ship came during the middle 1930's, 
after several labor leaders broke away 
from the AFL to form the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
These leaders wanted a vigorous pro- 
gram to organize all workers—both 
skilled and unskilled—in those indus- 
tries which did not then have strong 
unions. The CIO particularly 
successful in unionizing the steel and 
automobile industries. 

The AFL and CIO have quarreled 
with one another, but they have also 
worked together on a number of oc- 
casions. Leaders of both organi- 
zations have been in agreement in 
opposing the controversial Taft-Hart- 
ley law, passed by Congress in 1947. 
They feel that the law took away 
many of the rights labor had won un- 
der the Wagner Act. (Employers, 
meanwhile, feel that the Taft-Hartley 
law eliminated unfair union practices 
which came into existence under the 
Wagner legislation. ) 

There are now about 16 
union members in the United States. 
Most nation-wide unions are associ- 
ated with either the CIO or AFL, but 
about 2 million organized workers 
belong to independent unions. 


was 


million 
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Industrial Disputes 


1. Under what authority did President 
Truman seize the nation’s steel mills? 

2. Why did attorneys for the steel in- 
dustry challenge his right to do so? 

3. Briefly explain the wage-price dis- 
pute leading up te the government’s 
seizure of the steel industry. 

4. What is meant by the union shop 
How did this issue enter into the steel 
dispute? 

5. Give the arguments for and against 
the union shop. 

6. Describe the present labor-manage- 
ment ‘situation with respect to U. S. rail- 
roads. 

7. What arguments are advanced in 
favor of compulsory arbitration? Against 
it? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that a union shop 
policy should be adopted in the steel in- 
dustry? Why, or why not? 

2. Would you or would you not favor 
a compulsory arbitration system for vital 


industries? Explain your stand. 


Trieste 


1. What events recently focused atten- 
tion on Trieste? 

2. Briefly describe the region and tell 
where it is located. 

3. How does it happen that Trieste is 
today divided into two occupation zones? 

4. What two developments which have 
had a big bearing on the Trieste problem 
took place in 1948? 

5. Summarize the Italian position re- 
garding Trieste. 

6. What are Yugoslavia’s views on the 
disputed area? 

7. How is the United States approach- 
ing the Trieste problem? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what would be a 
fair solution to the Trieste problem? 
Explain. 

2. Do vou or do you not approve the 
stand which the U. S. is taking at the 


present time regarding Trieste? Give 
your reasons. 
Miscellaneous 
1. Who are James McGranery and 
John Steelman? 


2. What recent happenings have given 
some hope that the Soviet Union may 
want peace? How do people differ in 
their interpretations of these events? 

3. Why has President Truman asked 
Congress to provide a special ballot for 
GI’s to use in the November elections? 

4. Describe America’s latest disarma- 
ment proposal 

5. Why are oil-buying nations inter- 
ested in Iraq right now? 

6. Briefly trace the growth of 
unions in the United States. 

7. Give the arguments for and against 
using questionnaires like that sent out 
by Newbold Morris recently to uncover 
dishonesty in the federal government. 

8. Discuss briefly the trouble that has 
occurred in Bolivia. 


labor 
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“Strikes,” U.S. News & World Report, 
March 21, 1952. Industries that are hav- 
ing labor-management troubles this year. 





Pronunciations 


kah’po-dés’tre-ah 


-chét-tah-naw’vah 


Capodistria- 
Cittanova 
Kuwait—koo-wit’ 


Trieste—tree-ést’ 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) definite and clear; 2. (d) secure 
from violation; 3. (b) remedy; 4. (c) 
in a friendly way; 5. (d) vote by the 
people; 6. (d) repeated. 


